INTRi'nsecally. adv. [from intrinfecal. ] 

1. Internally ; naturally; really. 

A lye is a thing abfolutely and intrinfecally evil. South, 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfecally 
and folidly valuable. Prior . 

2. Within; at the infide. 

In his countenance no open alteration ; but the lefs he 
fhewed without, the more it wrought intrinfecally. Wotton. 

If once bereaved of motion, it cannot of itfelf acquire it 
again; nor till it be thruft by fome other body from without, 
or intrinfecally moved by an immaterial felf-a£tive fubftance 
that can pervade it. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Intri'nsick. adj. [ intrinfecus, Latin.] 

1. Inward; internal; real; true. 

Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in con¬ 
trariety to the fecret will of God, as well as to his revealed. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

2 . Not depending on accident; fixed in the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftri&ly taken; 
that is, a man’s intrinfick ; this, his current value. Grew. 
His fame, like gold, the more ’tis try’d. 

The more fhall its intrinfick worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it adds 
little to intrinfick value, yet -improves the luftre, and -attra&s 
the eyes of the beholder. ’ Rogers’s Sermons. 

Intri'nsecate. adj. [This word feems to have been igno¬ 
rantly formed between intricate and intrinfecal.] Perplexed ; 
entangled. 

Such finding rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 

Too intrinfecate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy {harp teeth this knot intrinficate 
Of life at once un,ie. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To INTRODU CE, v. a. [introduce, Lat. introduire , Fr.] 

1. To conduct or ufher into a place, or to a perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced {peculations may have other 
ways to introduce into their minds ideas of'infinity. Locke. 

2. To bring fomething into notice Or practice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he fhall 
introduce a new way of cure, preferving by theory as well as 
practice. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

-An author who fhould introduce a fport of words upon the 
ftage, would meet with linall applaule. Brodme. 

-3. To-produce; to give occafion. 

Whatfoever introduces habits in children, deferves the care 
and attention of their governors. Locke on Education. 

4. To bring into writing or difeourfe by proper preparatives. 
Introdu'cer. n.f. [intro duCfeur, Fr. from introduce.] 

1. One who conducts another to a place or perfon. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into practice or notice. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute to my 
lord of Leicelter; but yet as an introducer or fupporter, not 
as a teacher. hVcitton. 

It is commonly charged Upon the army, that the beaftly vice 
of drinking to excefs hath been lately, from their example, 
reftored among us; but whoever the introducers were, they 
have fucceeded to a miracle. Swift. 

Introduction, n. f. [introduction, Ft. introduCiio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of conducting or ufhering to any place or perfon; 
the ftate of being ufhered or conducted. 

2. The aCtof bringing any new thing into notice or praCtice. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury had purfued the introduction 
of the liturgy and the canons into Scotland with great vehe¬ 
mence. Clarendon. 

q. The preface ©r part of a book containing previous matter. 
IntRODuCtive. adj. [introdudif, French; from introduce .] 
Serving as" the means to fomething elfe. 

The* truths of Thrift crucified, is the Chriftian’s philofo- 
phy, and a good life is the Chriftian’s logick; that great in- 
ftrumental introduEtive art, that muft guide the mind into the 
former. South’s Sermons. 

Introductory, adj. [from introduCtus, Latin.] Previous; 
ferving as a means to fomething further. 

This introductory difeourfe itfelf is to be but an eflay, not 
a book. Boyle. 

Introgre'ssion. n.f. [introgrejfio , Latin.] Entrance; the 
a£l of entering. 

Intro'it. n.f. [introit, French.] The beginning of the 
mafs; the beginning of publick devotions. 

Intromission, n.f \intrdmiffo, Latin.] 

I. The ad of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffian, or receiving in the form 
of thaMvhich is feen, contrary fpecies or forms fhould be re¬ 
ceived confufedly together, which Arift'otlc fhews to be ab- 

Peacham on Drawing. 
All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief 
factors for a general intvomijfion of all feCts and perfuafions into 
our communion, is, that thofe who feparate from us are ftiff 
and obftinate, and will not fubmit to the rules of our church, 
-and that therefore they Ihould be taken away. South. 


2. [In the Scottifh law.] The a& of intermeddling with another’ 
effeCts: as, hejhall be'brought to an account for his antromiffion 
with fuch an ejiate. 

To Fntromit. v. a. [ intromit to, -.Latin To lend in ; to 1 t 

in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be the medium bv whin? 
any thing enters. ' Ch 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold to thofe j n 
the room. Holder’s Elements of Speech 

Tinged bodies and liquors refleCt fome forts of rays, and 
intromit or tranfmit other forts. NewtirfsOtt 

To Introspe'ct. v. a. [inirofpedus, Latin.] To take a view 
of the infide. 

Introspection, n.f [from mtrofpeCf.] A view of’the in¬ 
fide. 

The aCtings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by way 0 f 
reflection or introjpedion of themfelves, are difcernible by 
man. _ _ Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I was forced to make an introfpedion into my own mind 
and into that idea of beauty which I have formed in- my own 
imagination. Btyden. 

Introve'nient. adj. [intro and venio, Latin.] Entering; 
coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhaufted and obfeured 
from the commixture of introvenient nations, either by. com¬ 
merce or conqueft. Brown’s Vubar Errours 

To INTRUDE. */. n. [intrude, Latin ] 

1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of violence; to enter 
without invitation or permiflion. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd. -Skakfy. 
Thejewifh religion was yet in poffeflion; and therefore that 
this might fo enter, as not to intrude, it was to bring its war¬ 
rant from the fame hand of omnipotence. South. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendfhip 
Intrudes on your repofe, and comis thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe’s Ja. Shore. 
Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we-Ihun 
them; others fly from us, when we would hold them. Watts. 

2 . To encroach; to force in uncalled or unpermitted. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
humility, and worshipping of angels, intruding .into thofe 
things which he hath not feen by his flefhly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

To Intru de, v. a. To force without right or welcome. 

Not to intrude one’s felf into the myfteries of government, 
which the prince keeps fecret, is reprefented by the winds fhut 
up in a bull hide, which the companions of .Ulyfles would 
needs be fo foolifti as to pry into. Pope. 

Intru'der. n.f. [from intrude.'] One who forces himftlf 
into company or affairs without right or welcome. 

And the hounds 

Should drive upon the new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. Titus Andromus. 

Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave! 

Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shakefpeare. 
They were but intruders upon the pofleflion, during 
the minority of the heir: they knew thofe lands were the 
rightful inheritance of that young lady. Davies on Ireland. 

Will you, a bold intruder, never learn 
To know your bafket, and your bread difeern ? Dryden. 
She had feen a great variety of faces : they were allftrangers 
and intruders, fuch as (he had no acquaintance with. Loc e. 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms againft every 
new intruder into the world of fame. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Intrusion, n.f. [intrufion, French; intrufio, Latin.] 

1. The aa of thrufting or forcing any thing or perfon into any 
place or ftate. 

It muft raife more fubftantial fuperftruaions, and fall up, 
very many excellent ftrains, which have been juftle 0 y 
the intrufons of poetical fusions. Brown s Vulgar Erro • 
The reparation of the parts of one body, Upon the m iuj 
of another, and the change from reft to motion uponimpu> 
and the like, feem to have fome conneaion. 0 

2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place ; unwe com 
trance ; entrance without invitation or permiflion. 

1 think myfelf in better plight for a lerider than you J 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this uo ^ 
intrufion ; for they fay, if money go before, all way . 


open 


Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill ■ 

With Toath’d intrufion. . . Milton’, ParadifiW 

How’s this, my fon ? Why this intrufion 
Were not my orders that I fhould bejirivate^ vnur medita* 


.j may dole, after fo long 

■>. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. 

J It will be faid, I handle an art no ^y f uitable euher^to my 
employment or fortune, and fo ftand charge jjg 0 tton. 

JgBSSK 

charge with- any fecret commiflion, or thing o 

Never 


To 

to 
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though m fuch a manner, a Clarendon, 

intruded with the knowledge ot it. 

Receive my counfel, and fecurely move; ■ 

MM fortune to the pow'ra above. Dpdm s Juven. 
In Z not the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 
Tn Rome’s defence, intrufled to our care. J 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time appointed 
went to inlufl it to tile hands of his confidant. Jrbuthiot. 
7k-.httt'tton n.f. [intuitus, intueor, Latin.J . 

]. fit of any thing. Ufed commonly of mental view; im- 

“a “our "rateoffu'dging, St. Paul had furely paffed for a moil 
maheious perfecutor; whereasGod faw he did it ignorantly in 

unbelief, arid upon thatjntuiiion had tnercy on him- 
unDenci, a t Government of the Tongue. 

The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare fimple 
'intuition of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are 


2 Knowledge not obtained by deduSton of reafon, but in- 
* ftanfaneoufly accompanying the ideas which are its objea. 

All knowledge of caufes is deduaive; for we know none 
by fimple intuition , but through the mediation of their effeds; 

for the caufalitv itfelf is infenfible. . .. Glanv. Sa-pf. 

Difeourfe was then almoft as quick as intuition. South. 

He their fingle virtues did furvey, 

By intuition in"his own large breaft. _ Dryden. 

Intu'itive. adj. [ intuitivus, low Latin ; intuit f, French.] 
j. Seen by the mind immediately without the intervention of 
reafon. 

Immediate perception of the agreement or difagreement ot 
two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we fee their agreement or difagreement; this therefore is called 
intuitive knowledge. Locke. 

Thofe lofty flights of thought, and almoft intuitive perception 
of abftrufe notions, thofe exalted difeoveries of mathematical 
theorems, we fometimes fee exifterit in one arid the fame 
perfon. . Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfion of things 
not feen, endeth with thp intuitive vifion of God in the world 
to come. Hooker. 

3. Having the power of difcbvering truth immediately without 
ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoftly or immaterial natures, as fpirits and 
angels, is their intuitive intelledual judgmeiit, concerning the 
atfiable beauty and high goodnefs of that objed, which, with 
unfpeakable joy and delight, doth fet them on work. Hooker. 
The foul receives 

Difcurfive or intuitive. Milton . 

Intuitively, adv. [intuitivement, French.J Without deduc- 
tiori of reafon ; by immediate perception. 

That our love is found and fincere, that it cometh from a 
pure heart, and a good confcience, and a faith unfeigned, who 
can pronounce, faving only the fearcher of all mens hearts, 
who done intuitively doth know in this kind who are his. Hook. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively , does not 
want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

Intume'scence. I n.f [intuinefcence, French ; intumcfco, Lat.jj 
Intume'scency. 5 Swell; tumour; the ad or ftate of fwelling. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, as they are more hardly or eafily riioved, they varioufly- 
begin, continue, or end their iiitumefcehcies. Brown. 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarefadion and intu- 
mefcence of the water of the abyfs, putting it into very great 
commotions, arid at the fame time making the like effort upon 
the Carth, occafions an earthquake; Woodward's Nat. Hifory. 
Inturge'scence. n.f. [in and turgefco, Latin.] Swelling; 
the ad or ftate of fwelling. 

Not by attenuation of the upper part of the fea, but intur- 
gefcencies caufed firft at the bottom, and carrying the upper 
part of it before them. Brown’s "Vulgar Err. 

Intu'se. n.f. [ihtufus, Latin.] Bruife. Spenfer. 

Fo Intwi'ne. v. a. [in and twine.] 

1. -QTo twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfe, yet intwined with a true, that 
the fouls of men do never perifh, abated the fear of death in 

, t ^' m - - , . .. , . Hooker. 

2. 1 0 incompafs by circling round it. 

The veft and veil divine, 

Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs intwine. Drvdeh. 
To INVA'DE. v. a. [invado, Latin.] 

To attack a country; to make an hoftile entrance. 

He will invade them with troops. p xQ l % ijj, , 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would fooii 
iee that nation up in arms. Knolles. 

With dang’rous expedition they invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no aflault. Milton. 

Thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’rs fhall heav’n invade , 
involving earth and ocean in her fhade. Dryden s .Bn. 


Dryden » 
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Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province ofph| 

^I*n vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring fhips, and men prophane. 

Invade th’ inviolable main. 

* T Th ere fhall be fedition among men, and invading o ne ano¬ 
ther ; they {hall not regard their kings. . 2 1 » 

Thou think’ft ’tis much, that this contentious ftoini 

Invades us to the ikin ; fo ; tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady IS fix d, . 

The lefler is fcarce felt. Shake,p. King Lear. 

3. To violate with the firft ad of hoftility; to attack, not de- 

fClld * Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made 5 

And virtue may repel, though not invade. uryaen. 

1nva / der. n. f [from invado , Latin.] , 

1 One who enters with hoftility into the poffeflions of another. 
The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure, 
neither durft they, as invaders , land in Ireland. Bacon. 

Tfieir piety 

In fharp conteft of battle found no aid . „ 

Againft invaders. . Milton s Paradif Lojl: 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ferves only to 
embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Decay of Piety . 

Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos’d to all invaders . Denham’s Sophy. 
The country about Attica was the moft barren of any in 
Greece, through which means it happened that the natives 
were never expelled by the fury of invaders. Swift. 

Secure, by William’s care, let Britain ftand ; 

Nor dread the bold invader’s hand. Prior • 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join. 

To call the fair invader in ; 

My darling favourite inclination, too. 

All, all confpiring with the foe. Granville . 

2. An affailant. 

3. Encroacher; intruder. 

The fubftance thereof was formerly comprifed in that un¬ 
compounded ftyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged for the 
repelling and preventing heretical invaders. Hammond. 

Invale'scence. n.f. [ invalefco, Latin.] Strength; health; 

Force. Diet. 

INVA'LID. adj , [invalide, Fr. invalidus ; Latin.] Weak; of 
no weight of Cogency. 

But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in the heav’ns, to {hew 

Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov’d. Milton: 

To Invalidate, v. a. [from invalid.] To weaken; to de¬ 
prive of force or efficacy. 

To invalidate fuch a confequence, fome things might be 
fpecioufly enough alledged. Boyle. 

Tell a man, paflionately in love, that he is jilted, bring a 
jfcore of witnefles of the falfhood of his miftrefs, and it is ten 
to one but three kind words of her’s fhall invalidate all their 
teftimonies. Locke . 

Invalid, n.f [Fr. ] One difabled by ficknefs or hurts. 
What beggar in the invalides , 


DO s ' . 

With lamenefs broke. With blindnefs fmitten, 
Wifh’d ever decently to die ? 


Prh 


,or m 


Invalidity, n.f. [in and validity ; invalidity, French.] 

1. Weaknefs; want of cogency. 

2. Want of bodily ftrength. This is no Englifh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work fhould be idle ; and 
that none who could n8t work, by age, ficknefs, or invalidity , 
fhould want. Temple. 

Invaluable, adj. [in-mb valuable.] Precious above eftima- 
tion; ineftimable. 

Tlie faith it produced would not be fo free an a& as it 
ought, to which are annexed ail the glorious and invaluable 
privileges of believing. Atterbury . 

Invariable, adj. [in and variarus, Lat. invar labile, Fr. ] 
Unchangeable; conftant. 

Being not able to defign times by days, months, or years, 
they thought beft to determine thefe alterations by fome 
known and invariable figns, and fuch did they conceive the 
rifing and fetting of the fixed ftars. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

The rule of good and evil would not then appear uniform 
and invariable, but would feem different, according to mens 
different complexions and inclinations. Atterbury. 

Invariable ness. n.f. [ from invariable. ] Immutability- 
conltancy. ' 5 

lN ftanriy ABLY< ^ r ° m inmrlahJe ^ tJnchangeably; con- 

He, who fleers his courfe invariably by this rule, takes foe 
fureft way to make all men praife him. Jtterhurv 

Inva sion. n.f [invafion, French; invafio, Latin ] 

1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or poffeflions of another; 
holtile encroachment. 

Wc made an invafion upon the Cherethites. 
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